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earth, and never did the kingdom of 
Satan become so real. 

It is worthy of note also that in great 
emotional revivals in modern times the 
kingdom of Satan appears to men of 
faith to be set in battle array just over 
against the kingdom of God. Bernard 
Weiss is quoted as saying: "The deeper 
the sense of sin is the more confidently is 
the supernatural power of sin, by which 
man is deceived and dominated, ascribed 
to a superhuman adversary of God, for 
sin cannot be traced back to God. The 
Scriptures and Jesus take this fact for 
granted and give it the weight of their 
authority." 

The more recent theologies find small 
place for Satan. In the theologizing of 



Clarke and Brown, for example, Satan 
seems for the most part to have faded 
into psychology. In Kaftan's Dogmatik 
more generous space is accorded Satan. 
In his brilliant chapter on the origin of 
evil, speaking of Satan, Kaftan says in 
substance that dogmatics has nothing to 
say on this subject, since Satan is not an 
object of faith, but that the thought of 
Satan will not disappear from the idea- 
tional world of the pious, on account of 
the Scriptures, and it would be presump- 
tion to wish to set it aside. But each 
one should keep in mind that Satan is 
under the dominion of almighty God and 
that no one should dare think that he can 
escape his own guilt by referring his sin 
to a temptation proceeding from Satan. 



HOW PAULS EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS 

GREW OUT OF LETTERS TO 

THE GALATIANS 
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To appreciate the argument of Dr. Dickinson's highly original discussion, the 
reader should particularly observe its opening paragraphs. The question raised is not 
one of authorship for that is unquestionably Pauline. It rather concerns the possibility 
of the growth of an Epistle from a less formal correspondence. 



That the apostle Paul at some time, 
we do not know when, at some place, 
we do not where, wrote this epistle, we 
do not know how, to some churches of 
Galatia, we do not know which, has 
been the most widely current theory 
of the genesis of the Epistle to the 
Galatians. For some purposes this 
threadbare opinion may suffice; but 



in this age of hunger for accurate and 
full knowledge it can hardly satisfy an 
inquiring and scientific mind. So we 
are compelled to re-examine all the 
facts pertinent to these matters, with a 
view to a more adequate understanding 
of all that is involved. Is this epistle 
a single writing, penned at one sitting 
and without further genetic history; 
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or is it composite, the resultant of a 
correspondence extending over an appre- 
ciable period of time and involving a 
history in its genesis? It is the pur- 
pose of this study to examine the facts 
as derived from the epistle itself in the 
light of this last suggestion with a view 
to discovering, if we may, the literary 
processes through which the epistle 
has passed. 

Deissmann in his Light from the 
Ancient East has made a distinction 
between the letter and the epistle, 
which is of great worth in literary 
studies of this kind. The letter is a 
bit of life responding to life; and cannot 
be fully apprehended apart from the 
author and his immediately intended 
readers. It is best understood within 
the horizon of the writer and the ad- 
dressees; for it is the action and re- 
action of the particular persons therein 
involved. It is concrete and a part of 
a single passing situation. The epistle, 
on the other hand, is a work of art, 
idealized and raised above the here and 
now; and is intended for the public 
generally, so that the author, and much 
less any definite set of readers, need 
not be in mind for its adequate under- 
standing. In applying this Uterary dis- 
tinction to the epistles of the New 
Testament, he finds that they were 
primarily letters subsequently raised to 
the dignity of epistles by the church. 
What was the process involved in this 
raising of the letters to the dignity of 
epistles he does not say, and yet it is 
necessary to the theory he projects. 
I am of the opinion that his observations 
are correct, as far as he goes; but the 
agent in raising the letters to the dignity 
of epistles was not the church. In 



most cases the apostle himself performed 
this service for the several churches 
with which he corresponded. 

Let us examine this matter as it 
may be involved in the genesis of the 
Epistle to the Galatians. 

"Seams" 

If the Epistle to the Galatians is 
the resultant of epistolized letters, we 
may look for some indication of the 
several letters used as its sources in the 
writing as we have it. In compiling 
sources into a literary product it is 
exceedingly difficult for the author to 
eliminate all the evidences of the fact 
that he is drawing his material from 
separate and distinct previous writings. 
However skilled he may be in such work, 
seams will appear here and there in 
his product where the sources are put 
together, whether he be simply com- 
piling or rewriting his sources. These 
seams will be indicated by a break in the 
context, a shift in the perspective, and 
more or less confusion of the sentence 
structure. 

The American Revisers have observed 
breaks in the context, and indicated the 
fact by breaks in their text at the end 
of 1:5; 2:21; 4:31; and 6:10. But 
an examination of the situation at 4:31 
will show it to be of more than doubtful 
validity; and the case is much stronger 
for a break at 4:20. An examination 
of the passage 1:6-10 from this same 
viewpoint shows evidences of its being 
composite; for we observe a distinct 
change of perspective in chaps. 6-7, 
8, 9-10, indicating that they were not 
originally of a piece. In chaps. 6-7 
the author is "I," who is further 
described as "him that called you in 
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the grace of Christ"; the readers are 
represented as "quickly removing from 
him to different gospel; which is not 
another"; and his complaint is that 
"there are some who trouble you and 
would pervert the gospel of Christ." 
In chap. 8 the author is "we," who are 
further defined as those who had 
preached unto them and are compared 
in that function to "an angel from 
heaven"; the "different gospel, which 
is not another" has now become a 
"gospel other than that which we 
preached unto you" and the situation 
is become so acute that the hitherto 
troublers and perverters deserve the 
anathema of the churches and solicitude 
has passed into alarm. In chaps. 9-10 
the author is "I," who has been charged 
with " seeking the favor of men, striving 
to please men," but claims to be "a 
slave of Christ"; the perverted gospel 
which was "other than that which was 
preached" is now also "other than that 
which ye received"; the situation is 
such that even the anathema of their 
primitive preachers has not sufficed to 
relieve, and there is now need that it 
be reissued on apostolic authority; 
the anathema thus reissued is made also 
to serve for a refutation of a false 
charge against the apostle's motives in 
issuing the first in the name of others 
as well as himself. 

It would seem that in these three 
passages we have three distinct steps 
in a very rapidly developing situation, 
beginning with a defection and growing 
into an alarming apostasy; and the 
degree to which it has developed in 
each case shows that they could not 
have been written at one sitting, but 
must have been separated by some 



appreciable interval of time. This con- 
clusion is further evidenced by the 
language in chap. 9, "as we have said 
before so say I now again," implying a 
then and a now; and the use of the 
repetition of the anathema to refute a 
charge against the apostle growing out 
of its first pronouncement implies that 
it had been conveyed to the readers 
and excited in them this charge and 
news to that effect had been brought 
back to the apostle. So we infer that 
we have in these three passages three 
distinct introductions to three separate 
letters written in the course of a more 
or less extended correspondence. Can 
we in the body of the epistle find the 
remainder of these three letters ? 

The Three Letters 

The "seams" above indicated divide 
the body of the epistle into three sections, 
1:11 — 2:2153:1 — 4:20:4:21 — 6:10. A 
study of the literary and other features 
of each of these passages will show 
that 1:11 — 2:21 shows a striking kin- 
ship with 1:6-7; that 3 :i — 4 :2 ° k 
of a piece with 1:8; that 4:21 — 6:10 
answers well to 1 : 9-10. We may there- 
fore infer that the three letters used in 
compiling and epistolizing Galatians 
were (1) 1:6-7; 1:11 — 2:21; (2) 1:8; 
3:1 — 4:20; (3)1:9-10; 4:21 — 6:io,and 
that they were originally written in the 
order given. 

The First Letter 

In the first letter the author is every- 
where "I who called you in the grace 
of Christ with a genuine gospel," the 
readers are not considered as apostates, 
but only as being in trouble from advo- 
cates of a perverted gospel already 
tested out in the controversy at Antioch 
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with Peter and repudiated by formal 
statement, 2 : 1 5-16. On the other hand, 
the gospel which Paul preached is 
validated by the way in which he re- 
ceived it and by express approval of 
Peter and later of the "Pillars" when 
laid before them. The gospel had in 
mind is clearly that of justification by 
faith in Messiah Jesus; and the keep- 
ing of the law as a part of messianic life 
is a dangerous perversion of it. The 
treatment is historical, and traces the 
history of that gospel up to the time 
when it was preached to the Galatians 
in its struggles with the Jerusalem 
authorities. If the crucifixion be put 
in 29, the stoning of Stephen in 30, the 
conversion of Saul some months later 
in the same year, the visit to Peter in 
33, that to the "Pillars" in 43, the 
visit of Peter to Antioch in 44 and his 
defection a little later in 45, the mission 
to the Galatians in 46-47, the news of 
the Galatian defection and writing of 
this letter in 48, the Jerusalem Council 
early in 49, all the chronological diffi- 
culties will be met. It will also explain 
why the deliverance of the Jerusalem 
Council is not mentioned when it would 
have been so convincingly pertinent. 

The Second Letter 

In the second letter, 1:8; 3 : 1 — 4 : 20, 
while the apostle is himself doing the 
writing, 3:2, 15, 17; 4:", 12-20, he 
has associates in his authorship, who 
are like himself Jewish Christians re- 
deemed from the law and ready to make 
common cause with gentile Christians, 
3:13, 14, 23-25; 4:3, 5. It will be 
illuminating to note how this "we" is 
correlated with "ye," the gentile Chris- 
tians of Galatia. They are probably 



the same as "all the brethren that 
are with me" in 1:2; see below. The 
"works of the law" are represented in 
this letter as something "other than" 
the gospel of the righteousness by faith. 
The law and its appointments are not 
a gospel at all, can give no spiritual 
blessings or life or power, is not the 
messianic gospel preached to Abraham; 
but is rather the sentence of a curse 
from which Messiah is to redeem, and 
coming later in the testament of God, 
cannot annul the gospel of justifica- 
tion promised to Abraham and to his 
seed, but can only be a tutor to bring 
those under it to Messiah. But faith 
is vindicated in that it bestows the 
Spirit of sonship in all hearts; so that 
the Aramaean mingles his "Abba" 
with the Greek's "Pater," as children 
of a common Father. The propaganda 
here complained of is more than a 
perverted gospel that troubles; it is 
a gospel other than that Paul and his 
associates preached, and answers well 
to the situation in 1:8. His personal 
pleas in 4:12-20 reflect also the alarm 
in 1:8; and he begs them to come back 
from their apostasy to him, and renew 
their old-time fellowship. The dis- 
cussion of his gospel here is from the 
viewpoint of the messianic Scriptures 
as interpreted in the light of messianic 
experience. 

The Third Letter 

In the third letter, 1:9-10; 4:21 — 
6:10, the author is "I, Paul," with a 
peculiar emphasis everywhere on his 
own personal authority (1:9-10; 4:21; 
5:2-12, 16, 21); and when using the 
first person plural he includes his readers 
with himself (4:28; 5:1,5,25; 6:9-10), 
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and when using the second person plural 
he has reference to the Judaizing view- 
point, more or less remote (4:21; 
5:2-4, 16, etc.). The leader of the 
troublers has now been brought to 
trial, and must bear his punishment, 
the anathema, in spite of his pretentions 
(5:10); and the case has been fought 
out to a confident conclusion (5:10-12), 
and it remains to adjust life accordingly. 
The messianic freedom is given peculiar 
prominence, and its collateral responsi- 
bility of loving service is enjoined. The 
messianic life is to be lived under the 
leadership of the messianic Spirit to be 
fruitful and helpful in service. 

The Date of the Letters 

To date these two letters is difficult. 
After the return from the Jerusalem 
Council, Paul and Silas went through 
Galatia, where they picked up Timothy, 
confirming the churches and delivering 
the decrees of the Jerusalem Council to 
be kept; and the churches were strength- 
ened and increased in number daily 
(Acts 16 : 1-5). This ministry in Galatia 
may be dated in the earlier half of 49. 
During the autumn and winter following, 
Paul performed the ministry in Mace- 
donia as found in Acts 16:6 — 17:34; 
and he came to Corinth early in 50. 
There he spent more than a year and a 
half, leaving Corinth after the coming 
of Gallio, which Deissmann has fixed 
in the summer of 51. We may date 
the letter in 1:8; 3:1 — 5:20, in the 
early summer of 50; and that in 1 :<>-io, 
4:21 — 6:10 in the summer of 51. The 
first letter to the Thessalonians must 
be dated just about the same time he 
wrote the last to the Galatians; and 
if so, the reference to reports, not only 
from Macedonia and Achaia, but from 



"every place" (I Thess. 1:8-9), * s to 
the messengers from Galatia who took 
back the last letter to Galatia. Since 
at the time there were no gentile 
churches outside of Macedonia and 
Achaia except in the section about 
Galatia, it would not be too general to 
designate the last section by this lan- 
guage. Paul staid in Corinth "yet 
many days" after the trial in Gallio's 
court, which may be put in the early 
autumn of 51; then in the following 
spring of 52 he went to Ephesus and 
on to Jerusalem and to Antioch in 
Syria, and came in the summer of 52 
again to Galatia. 

He found the churches of Galatia 
valuing his letters highly, though the 
situation that had called them forth 
had passed away. Each of the churches 
would wish a copy; and so it became 
advisable to publish them. To put 
them in shape for this he would epis- 
tolize the letters, raising them now to 
the dignity of literature. In this he 
would conflate the introductions into 
one for the epistle, and add an authenti- 
cating conclusion. That 1:1-5 * s th e 
resultant of conflation, it is not difficult 
to see; though we may not be able to 
analyze it into its components. That 
6:11-18 is an authenticating conclusion 
added to the now epistolized letters 
transcribed by the hand of a book- 
scribe is evident on its face. It is 
written in the apostle's own handwriting 
to authenticate his approval of what 
the professional scribe had written, and 
testify that the autographs of the com- 
ponent letters had been not only his own 
but also written in his own hand (6:11). 
From this point of view that most 
difficult verse becomes perfectly plain 
and intelligible. 
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The Concluding Summary 

As far as I have been able to read 
it has been the despair of exegetes to 
interpret the words "how large," "let- 
ters," and "wrote." The best inter- 
pretation is that of Lightfoot and others 
which makes "large" refer to the big 
characters penned by the apostle by 
assuming that he was unable to write 
a good hand; the word "letters" is 
made to mean letters of the alphabet, 
which it nowhere else does in the New 
Testament; the aorist tense of "wrote" 
is construed as a Latinism, an epistolary 
aorist, which is good Latin but poor 
Greek. So the passage is interpreted 
and given meaning by assuming that 
the apostle was deficient in handwriting, 
in knowledge of words and their uses, 
and in correct grammar. This surely 
is a desperate assumption in the light of 
what we know of his writing elsewhere. 
The word translated "large" is used 
only once again in the New Testament 
in Heb. 7:4, where Melchizedek is said 
to have been "what a large man." 
Surely that author did not intend to 
say that he was a giant in body! The 
word must have the meaning of impor- 
tant, or great in the sense of high esteem; 
and from the point of view above sug- 
gested it must have that meaning here. 
The word "letters" everywhere else 
means written documents; and must 
have that content of meaning and that 
reference here, if we accept the above 
theory of the origin of the passage. The 
tense of "wrote" must be the good 
ordinary aorist also, if the passage be 
read in the light of the above. So we 
may read in the light of the above theory 
of the origin and purpose of the passage, 
"See how important letters I wrote 



unto you with my own hand." The 
authenticating effect of this conclusion 
in his own hand to the manuscript of 
the scribe is made the more effective 
by being composed of a brief summary 
of the purport of the original letters. 
It would be difficult to imagine how he 
could have accomplished this purpose 
more effectively than is done in this 
conclusion in his own handwriting. 

The epistle being thus put into 
literary form and published, would go 
into the service of the churches of 
Galatia with canonical functioning; and 
soon find its place as an instrument in 
public worship and education in stand- 
ards of messianic living. The problem 
in the genesis of the New Testament 
Canon is not so much when and how 
did these books get collected into a 
Canon, but when and how did each of 
them get their canonical competency 
and form; it is not so much when were 
the canonical books collected and for- 
mally approved, as when did we get 
canonical books to collect and approve. 
The Epistle to the Galatians got its 
final competency for canonicity when 
the apostle epistolized it from the letter- 
sources; although it took the Christian 
world outside of Galatia a long time to 
appreciate its canonical competency, 
so that they might put it to service in 
that sphere. Not by ecclesiastical fiat 
of the second and third centuries, but 
at ecclesiastical request in the first, 
the writings in the New Testament 
received from competent men their 
canonical potency and capacity; and 
it only remained for that fact to be 
recognized for them to be collected into 
a special class of writings and dignified 
by the Christian world as Scripture. 



